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LET'S  RAISE  PIGS 
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EVA  KNOX  EVAffS 

hAKY  GILES 


LET'S  RAISE  PIGS 


You  are  eating  your  lunch  on  the  first  day  of  school.  Abner 
and  Terry  and  Judy  and  Daisy  are  sitting  at  your  table,  and  Miss  Teacher 
is  there,  too.  The  en?>ty  soup  bowls  are  piled  at  one  comer  of  the  table; 
some  cnunbs  from  your  biscuit  are  still  about.  You  are  munching  your 
apple.  You  are  all  munching  your  apples  and  thinking  about  this  new 
school  year. 

"Let's  do  something  different  this  year,"  you  say.  "Let's 
raise  a  pigl" 

"A  pig?"  says  Abner  and  Terry  and  Judy  and  Daisy.   "A  pig  in 
school I" 

"Why  not?"  you  say. 
"Why  not?"  smiles  Miss  Teacher. 

"Well,"  says  Abner  slowly,  "we  do  have  enough  room  for  a  pig 
in  the  woods  back  of  the  playground." 

"We  could  sell  the  pig  and  make  some  money  for  the  school." 

"Or  we  could  eat  the  pig  after  he  gets 
fat  enough." 
"A  barbecue  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have." 
Everyone  seems  to  have  gotten  the  idea,  so  you 
all  begin  eating  your  lunch  again.  You  begin 
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to  think  about  a  pig  getting  fatter  and  fatter  in  a  pigpen  behind  the 
playground,  lou  can  taste  a  good  pork  dinner.  lou  can  eee  the  money 
shining  in  your  hands. 

It  is  such  a  good  idea  that  you  gobble  up  your  apple  so  you 
can  begin  right  away. 
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PIG  HUNT 


Tou  probably 
won't  see  anj   stray  pigs 
wandering  down  the  road 
these  days,  looking  for 
a  school  to  live  in.  You 
will  hare  to  hunt  for  your  pig. 

Abner  knows  of  a  faraer  1^0  has  a  litter  of  black  pigs  almost 
ready  to  wean.  He  night  sell  you  one  for  the  school  for  seven  or  eight 
dollars. 

Judy  knows  about  a  spotted  shote,  already  weighing  75  potrnds, 
that  can  be  bought     ^_^^^^__^_         for  about  $12. 

"But  where  will  we 
get  the  money?" 
asks  Daisy. 
Yes,  you 
will  probably 
need  some  money, 
^d  schools  never  seem  to 

have  any  money,  especiedJiy 
for  raising  pigs.  But 
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doc'":  rlre  us  yoop  good  ides  s.rcui  r&isin^  a  pig  just  because  jo'^x  pocket- 
bock  is  mmptj, 

ll3Der*8  fazver  ftiiBd  wmj  be  villing  to  let  the  school  raise  one 

of  his  pigs  in  exc-^-.ge  for  scae  of  ^h.e  butchered  seat.  The  trustees  of 
TOUT  sc-ocl  BejT  be  sc  arjcLous  to  see  jor:.  raise  a  pig  that  they  Till  give 
or  lead  jsa.  tie  vccsj.     lo-  »&7  hare  bee::  olerer  enough  to  raise  aonej  with 


E  bcx  rapper,   cr  <»— ^--^-- 


3p..~'C5   soaetixes  lead  nonej  tc  clsbs  of  boys  and  girls  no  want 
to  raise  pigs.     Tie  Farm  Sec-^rity  Administration  of  the  T^partaent  of  Agri- 
enltare  also  Ukes  to  help  "tiayB  and  girls  buy  and  feed  pigs.     Go  to  the 
eoHity  office  of  the  7arr  Serurity  Adrini  strati  on,   and  tell,  thes  what  you 
VBBt  to  do.     dec.  yoa  borrow  aocey  frcs  a  bank  or  the  goremBent,  be  sure 
to  teJLS  a  &n>wuu|j  with  yoci  -  your  teacher  or  soseone  in  your  coBBmity, 
wn:  will  be  willing  tc   sign  tne  note  for  the  aoaey. 

And  rsae«ber,  people  who  borrow  aoney  hare  to  pay  it  back. 

Ill  of  yoQ  go  witj:  ;.—   i::i    -.':z.er  to  see  the  spotted  sbote  and 
the  little  black  pig.     lou  will  want  to  look  them 
orer  rery  carefully.     It  woc't  sake  Mich  difference 


what  breed  they  are.     Of  course,  you  wouldn't  want 

to  bey  a  raicrbaok,    CTit   any  of  the   standard  ^' 

CT^^CB  are  all  right.     ?or,   like  people, 


'V 

iT  ^•^ 


(c- 


v*»V 


E   y.z   i    ::-:.-   i-sn't  tell  you  a  thing  A VA  ^  ^7 

aboat  bow  good  he  is.     Like  z-eonle,   there        \)         V^'^^J^;^  ^  '^^ 

are  no   oest  creeds.     So  pig  can  afford  ^^i;?     ^y^ 

tc  be   sno«oty  ;ust  becaa.se  he  is  spotted  instead  of  plain. 

But  you  will  want  tc   asr  scae  questions  about  the  nother  hog, 
way  she  has  brought  up  her  pigs.     Bogs  can  give  sany  diseases  to 


their  joung  pigs  if  thej  are  noz   well 
cared  for  when  they  ere  belrig  bom. 

For  iristance,  Acner  should 
find  out  whether  the  little  tlack  pig 
was  bom  in  a  clean  hog  house,  on  fresh 
ground  where  hogs  had  not  been  raised 
before.  He  should  find  out  if  the 
aother  hog  had  been  scrubbed  clean  - 
feet  end  all,  and  erea.   behind  her  ears  - 
with  soap  "T^*^  warx  water,  before  her 
litter  was  bom.  Hogs  carry  disease 
genas  end  worm  eggs  aa   their  feet  and 
bodies  fron  cexe   lot  to  another.  When 
the  babies  are  bom,  they  get  those  gerzs 
into  their  stouachs  wiiiie  thej  are  niirs— 

ing,  rooting,  eating  end  drinjcing.  You  do  not  went  zc   buj  a  rig  tha* 
has  had  the  chance  to  get  gersis. 


Joi^,  and  giT  of  70U,  will  want  to  look  orer  the  place  where 
that  spotted  shote  is  living.  The  ground  should  be  clear..  He  should 
not  be  drinking  out  of  old  aoddj  watering  places,  or  eating  off  soil 
where  pigs  hare  been  raised  before. 

low  look  over  the  pigs  theaselves.  They  shonld  be  large  for 
their  age,  with  big  bones,  and  square  across  the  siculiers  and  hipe. 
Take  a  little  trouble  to  find  the  right  kind  of  pigs,  for  it  will  help 
you  later  cm  irtien  you  are  trying  to  fatten  th^  up.  The  better  ihe  pig 
you  start  with,  the  easier  he  is  to  fattei,  and  the  aore  aeat  or  Doney 
you  get  in  the  end. 
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You  have  looked  at 
the  little  black  pig  and  the 
middle-sized  spotted  shote. 
They  both  look  good  to  you. 
Which  shall  you  choose?  lou 
can't  decide. 


»T?hy  don't  we  take  both?"  you  say.  "The  same  pigpen  can  hold 
two  pigs  as  well  as  one." 

Why  not?  It  takes  twice  as  much  food,  to  be  sure,  but  you'll 
have  twice  as  much  pig.  If  you  are  careful  in  the  way  you  feed  your 
pigs,  the  shote  can  be  a  killing  hog  in  about  three  stonths;  the  baliy 
pig  will  be  grown  in  about  five.  lou  might  butcher  the  shote,  and  can 
the  meat  for  your  lunch  program.  You  could  sell  the  pig  a  few  months 
later  to  pay  off  your  debts. 

"Why  not?"  says  Terry,  this  time. 
So  you  buy  them  both. 
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PIGPEM 


You  have  found  your  pigs.  You  wovild 
probably  like  to  take  them  right  back  to  the 
school  with  you.  For  after  all,  they  are  your 
pigs.  But  leave  them  where  they  are  until  you 
have  had  time  to  fix  up  a  place  for  them  to 
live. 


You  may  want  to  divide  up  the  building  jobs  so 
that  you  can  get  them  all  done  at  one  time.  You  and  Abner  and  Terry  could 
be  building  the  pen,  while  Daisy  and  Johnny  are  working  on  the  house  and 
trough. 

First  of  all,  choose  a  lot  on  a  little  knoll  of  rocky  or  grav- 
elly groiind,  or  a  place  in  the  woods,  where  the  rain  water  will  run  away 
from  it,  not  into  it.  The  lot  should  be  about  16  feet  square.  The  fence 

around  your  lot  should  be  built 
I  %l  'l^/y^^^^^^^^^^^_  n  ^      M  ^°   that  it  can  be  picked  up 

and  moved,  for  hogs  shouldn't 

*^  -^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^    "^^       live  on  the  same  lot  all  of 

the  time. 


<p|Cr     UOT 
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>N     UOVELY    DAY    TOK    ^    RlDH" 


Build  the  fence  in 
sides  16  feet  long,  and  nail 
the  sides  to  comer 
posts.  Then  with  all 
of  you  helping,  the 
fence  can  be  moved  in 
one  piece  and  set  down 
on  new  ground.  Use 


TOLE  TRAVAEV/ORK  ^^  ^^^^ 


planks,  poles  or  slabs  -  the  cheapest  you  can  find  in  yoxir  community. 

The  pig  house  will  be  moved  too,  along  with  your  pen.  It  may 

be  best  to  build  it  on  runners  so  it  will  slide.  All  you  will  have  to  do 

is  tie  a  rope  to  the  house  and 

pull  it  wherever  it  should  go. 
Again,  you  and  Daisy 

and  Johnny  will  want  to  decide 

the  cheapest  way  to  build  the 

house.  You  could  use  a  frame 

of  poles,  like  this. 

Then  wall  up  three  sides  with  rough  outside  slabs  from  a  saw- 
mill and  cover  with  a  tin  roof  of  old  signs  or  sheets  of  iron  roofing. 

Or  someone  may  find  an  old 
shack  in  the  neighborhood 
that  isn't  being  used,  which 
you  could  tear  down  and  re- 
build. When  your  house  is 
finished,  it  will  probably 
look  like  this. 
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Leaving  one  side  of  the  house  open  will  give  yowc   pigs  the  air 
and  sun  they  need.  Face  it  to  the  south  so  that  cold  winds  will  not  have 
as  niuch  chance  to  get  in.  You  won't  need  a  wood  floor,  but  you  must  see 
that  the  ground  inside  is  higher  than  the  ground  outside.  Then  water  will 
not  stand  in  it.  Pigs  may  enjoy  wallowing  in  a  mud  hole  when  the  weather 
is  hot,  but  they  don't  sleep  very  veil   in  water  from  a  cold  winter  rain, 
When  the  house  is  finished,  lay  a  covering  of  pine  needles  or  clean,  dry 
leaves  over  the  floor. 

If  you  are  feeding  two  pigs  at  one  time,  your  trough  should  be 
about  three  or  four  feet  long.  Use  two-inch  boards,  with  one  of  the 
boards  that  make  the  trough-part  ten  inches  wide,  and  the  other  only 
eight.  They  will  be  nailed  together  at  an  angle,  like  this: 


If  your  pigs  don't  get  enough  water,  they  will  never  grow  very 
well  no  matter  how  much  feed  they  get.  They  should  have  water  any  time 
of  the  day  or  night  they  feel  a  little  thirsty.  That  means  building  some 
sort  of  water  fo\intain.  Don't  worry,  it  doesn't  have  to  be  a  very  grand 
one.  You  and  Judy  can  build  it  easily. 

One  of  the  easiest  waterers  can  be  -made  by  building  a  long 
trough,  very  much  like  your  feeder,  but  longer,  and  with  a  flat  bottom 
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to  hold  more  water.  Let 
one  end  of  it  -  the  shorter 
end  -  stick  imder  the  fence 
of  ihe   pen.  The  long  end 
will  be  outside.  Keep  the 
trough  full  of  water.  As 
the  pigs  drink  from  inside 

the  pen,  the  water  outside  flows  down  to  fill  up  the  empty  space. 

There  is  another  and  perhaps  a  better  way.  If  you  do  it,  you  may 

learn  something  about  a  law  of  physics.  Get  a  large  air-tight  oil  drum. 

Rinse  it  out  and  punch  a  hole  in  one  side  of  it,  about  four  or  five  inches 

from  the  bottom.  Put  a  stopper  in  the  hole  -  a  wooden  peg  will  do.  Next, 

get  a  rovind  tub,  bigger  than  your  oil  drum.  Bury  it  a  little  way  in  the 

ground  so  that  the  sides  will  not  be  too  high.  Then  stand  your  oil 

drum,  bottom  side  down,  in  the  tub.  Fill  it  with  water  through 

the  hole  in  the  top  end  -  perhaps  you  will  need  a 

funnel.  Then  plug  it  up  again,  very  tightly, 

so  that  no  air  can  get  in.  Take  the 

stopper  out  of  the  hole  you  punched, 

and  watch  the  water  rxm  into  the  tub. 

Ceua  you  explain  why  the  water  does  not 

run  over?  As  the  pigs  drink  from  the  tub, 

the  water  in  your  oil  drum  gets  lower 

and  lower.  Watch  it  and  keep  it 

full.  Before  you  pour  more  water 

in  the  drum,  be  sure  to  put  a 

stopper  in  the  bottom  hole. 
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YoTir  pigpen  la  ready.  But  it  won't  stay  ready.  All  of  the 
time  your  pigs  are  living  in  it,  you  will  be  working  to  keep  it  clean. 
For  pigs  would  rather  be  clean  than  dirty.  The  old  saying:   "Dirty  as 
a  hog,"  probably  got  started  because  too  many  people  didn't  give  their 
hogs  a  clean  place  to  live.  It  doesn't  mean  that  the  hogs  liked  it. 
Maybe  you  can  steirt  a  new  saying:   "As  clean  as  the  school  pigs."  It's 
all  up  to  you  -  not  to  your  pigs. 


tto?f  '"t 
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PIG  FEED 


The  pen  is  ready.  All  of  you  go  in  and  look  it  over.  There 
It  is  -  spick  and  span,  and  ready  for  a  little  black  pig  and  a  spotted 
shote.  There  are  no  water  holes  or  muddy  places.  The  house  is  tight 
and  waterproof.  Judy  spreads  the  pine  needles  over  the  floor.  Terry 
takes  some  wire  and  fastens  the  feed  trough  to  the  fence,  so  the  pigs 
won't  push  it  all  over  the  lot. 

■Come  on I"  you  say.   "Let's  get  our  pigs I" 
And  you  are  ready  for  your  pigs;  that  is,  if  you  know  what 
you  are  going  to  feed  them.  For  a  clean  trough  is  no  good  without  some 
feed  in  it.  And  just  any  old  feed  won't  do. 

As  you  know,  com  is  a 
pig's  favorite  food.  He  likes  it 
the  same  way  that  you  like  ice  cream. 
He  needs  it  the  same  way  you  need 
bread.  Some  farmers  feed  their  pigs 
nothing  but  com.  But  others  have 
found  that  if  you  give  pigs  addi- 
tioneil  food  -  what  people  call  a 
balanced  diet  -  the  pigs  will  grow 
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much  faster.  Let's  give  our  pigs  a 

balanced  dlet#  ^^^^^^^^    ^^^-^ 

^^ ATVAA. 

People  drink  milk  and  eat  ^*»- 

more  meat  and  cheese  because  they  are  the  foods  that  build  flesh  and  bones 
and  make  our  muscles  strong.  Pigs  need  the  same  kinds  of  food.  Feed 
stores  sell  a  dry,  gro\md  meat-meal  called  "tankage,"  which  is  just  as 
good  for  pigs  as  beef  steak  is  for  you.  The  tankage  will  cost  about  four 
dollars  for  a  100-pound  sack. 

Pigs  need  salt  to  keep  them  healthy.  The  old  saying:  "Salt 
will  kill  a  hog"  could  never  be  farther  from  the  truth.  That  saying  prob- 
ably began  when  some  farmers  forgot  to  give  their  hogs  salt.  The  hogs 
were  so  hungry  for  it  that  when  they  did  get  hold  of  some,  they  ate  so 
much  they  made  themselves  sick.  That  won't  happen  to  your  pigs  if  there 
is  always  some  salt  on  hand  for  them  to  eat.  The  pigs  will  decide  how 
noich  they  need. 

Mix  your  salt  with  a  common  fertilizer,  called  "basic  slag." 
This  mixture  will  give  your  pigs  good  bone-building  food,  for  basic  slag 
is  made  up  of  calcixim  and  phosphate.  If  you  can't  get  basic  slag,  you 
can  use  ground  limestone  instead  to  mix  with  the  salt  for  your  mineral 
mixture.  One  cup  of  stock  salt  to  two  cups  of  basic  slag  or  ground  lime- 
stone will  make  it  about  right.  Since  you  will  need  in  all  only  about 
four   pounds  for  the  two  pigs,  some  farmer  in  your  connunity  may  be  will- 
ing to  give  you  that  much  mineraJ.  mixture.  But  it  doesn't  cost  nnich  if 
you  have  to  buy  it. 

Nail  a  box  against  the  side  of  the  pig  house,  where  the  pigs 
can  get  to  it  easily,  and  yet  not  turn  it  over.  Keep  it  full  of  the 
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mineral  mixture.  Watch  out 
for  rains.  They  can  melt 
all  of  the  salt  out  unless 
you  are  careful.  A  little 
slanting  roof  can  be  built 
above  the  box  to  shed  the 
rain. 

Feirm  experts  have  been  studying  for  years  to  find  out  the  kinds 
of  food  that  are  best  for  pigs  -  the  kinds  of  food  that  make  them  fatten 
quickest.  They  have  worked  this  all  out  for  us  so  that  we  can  tell  pretty 
well  ahead  of  time  how  much  food  it  takes,  and  how  long,  to  make  a  4.0>pound 
pig  grow  into  a  200-pound  hog. 

For  instance,  they  will  tell  you  that  it  takes  585  pounds  of 
shelled  com  plus  about  50  pounds  of  tankage  to  make  your  little  black 
pig  gain  160  pounds  in  five  months.  And  it  will  take  500  pounds  of  com 
and  50  pounds  of  tankage  to  raise  that  spotted  shote  from  75  pounds  to  a 
killing  hog  in  three  months. 

If  you  are  buying  your  com  in  the  ear,  you  will  want  to  know 
that  it  takes  30  poxinds  of  com  in  the  shuck  to 
make  56  pounds  of  shelled  com,  or  one  bushel. 
And  with  shucked  ear  com,  it  takes  lU  pounds 
to  shell  out  to  about  a  bushel  of  com.  Shelled 
com  sells  for  about  $1.10  a  bushel.  There  is 
a  nice  little  arithmetic  problem  for  you.  De- 
pending on  the  kind  of  com  you  buy,  work  out  the  amounts  you  will  need, 
and  the  cost.  Ask  Hiss  Teacher  for  help  if  you  get  stuck. 

However  you  buy  it,  com  costs  money.  And  money  is  a  thing  we 
haven't  much  of.  But  you  won't  need  500  pounds  of  com  for  your  shote 


J&U5h€X 


or  585  pounds  for  your  pig  if  you  hustle  about  and  find  some  other  free 
foods  to  take  the  place  of  some  of  the  com. 

You  will  give  them  the  scraps  from  your  lunches,  of  course. 
Maybe  others  in  your  community  will  give  you  their  scraps.  A  lot  of  com 
bread  in  the  scraps  means  com  to  pigs.  If  the  scraps  are  mixed  with  dish- 
water, make  sure  there  is  no  strong  soap  or  scouring  powder  in  it,  or  you 
may  have  a  sick  pig  on  your  hands. 


Get  a  searching  party  together,  and  go  on  a  hunt  for  pig  feed 
in  the  woods  and  gardens.  Collect  acorns  and  beechnuts;  find  collard 
stalks,  turnip  greens,  pumpkins;  and  cull  sweet  potatoes  that  you  can't 
use  for  your  own  table.  Old  wilted  greens  are  not  much  fun  to  eat,  so 
keep  the  greens  fresh.  And  remember  that  your  big  fat  pigs  have  small 
stomachs.  They  can't  eat  cornstalks  and  fodder.  Don't  try  to  fill  them 
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up  with  turnip  roots  or  potatoes,  either.  If .  you  do,  there  won't  be 
room  for  the  food  that  makes  them  fat. 
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SCHOOL  PIG 


The  little  black  pig  that  Abner  foiind  and  the  spotted  shote 
that  Judy  found  have  come  to  the  school  to  live.  All  of  you  stand 
around  outside  the  fence  of  your  pen  and  watch  them  discover  their  new 
home.  They  probably  won't  be  interested  in  anything  at  all  except  the 
feed  trough  and  the  waterer.  But  you  haven't  disappointed  them.  Clean 
water  is  there,  and  plenty  of  good  food. 

lou  will  want  to  have  regular  times  for  feeding  your  pigs.  It 
might  be  good  to  do  it  this  way.  When  you  come  in  the  morning,  feed 
some  com  and  tankage.  After  lunch,  feed  the  scraps,  greens  and  acorns 
you  have  collected.  Then  just  before  you  are  ready  to  leave  school  for 
the  day,  look  in  the  trough  and  see  if  all  the  good  food  has  been  pretty 
well  eaten  up.  If  it  has,  that  means  that  the  pigs  could  eat  a  little 
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more.  And  if  they  can  eat  a  little  more,  they  can  grow  a  little  faster. 
Clean  out  any  uneaten  scraps  from  the  trough  and  put  in  some  more,  or 
some  com.  Watch  out  about  the  amount.  Com  costs  too  much  just  to  be 
spilled  out  of  the  trough  and  trampled  into  the  ground.  You  will  be  able 
to  tell  about  how  much  they  can  eat  by  looking  the  next  morning  to  see  if 
there  is  any  com  left  lying  around. 


Pigs  aren't  very  polite.  They 
haven't  learned  any  table  manners  at  sJLl, 
Your  big  shote  won't  wait  until  your 
little  pig  eats  his  share.  He  will  grab 
and  push  because  he  is  stronger.  Since 
they  both  will  be  eating  out  of  the  same 
trough  at  the  same  time,  make  sure  that 
there  is  enough  food  for  both.  Even  if 
your  pigs  eire  "hoggish,"  they  won't  keep 
on  eating  after  they  are  full.  The  whole 

point  is  to  be  sure  that  there  is  enough  food  so  that  they  will  both  get 

full  at  each  meal.. 


TlGrb   AREhY  HKE    THI3 


We  can't  say  sihead  of  time  just  how  many  pounds  of  com  you  must 

use  each  day.  That  will  depend  on  how  much  extra  food  you  can  find.  Just 

make  sure  that  they  eat  as  much  as  they  can  hold  every  day  in  the  week  and 
every  week  in  the  month. 

You  probably  won't  want  to  buy  a  lot  of  com  in  the  beginning. 
Buy  enough  to  keep  your  pigs  going  for  a  month  or  so  until  you  see  how  the 
whole  thing  is  working  out.  Cora  is  a  little  cheaper  in  the  fall  than  it 
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is  later  on.  If  you  have  a  dry,  safe  place  for  storing  it,  it  might  be 
wise  to  buy  as  much  as  you  can,  while  it  is  cheap. 


■\  Now  for  the  tankage.  Tfiiatever  you  feed  the  pigs  in  place  of 

Y  ^^  O  com,  they  will  stiJJL  need  an  exact  amount  of  tankage  -  that  is, 

unless  you  hare  a  lot  of  meat  in  your  table  scraps.  And  this  tank- 
age should  be  measured  carefully  and  fed  once  each  day  -  not  a  lot  one 
day  and  none  the  next.  Don't  dump  it  all  in  one  place.  Spread  it  out 
in  the  trough,  so  the  little  pig  can  get  his  share. 


The  tankage  should  be  given  like  thisj 


e^ 


<=^' 


4 


3nd  I 


^' 


2 


8oj 


M 


\2 


4^ 


'^• 


8 


^' 


5^ 


\lc 


^ 


If  you  coimt  16  ounces  to  a  poimd,  which  is  right,  and  30  days 
to  a  month,  which  is  almost  right,  you  can  add  and  multiply  and  divide 
all  of  this  and  find  out  that  the  answer  isn't  a  100-pound  sack  of  tank- 
age. The  last  tankage  you  give  may  have  to  be  a  bit  skimpy.  But  that's 
all  right  -  the  pigs  can  stand  it  by  that  time. 

You  may  not  have  sceiles  to  weigh  your  tankage  each  day.  If  you 
haven't,  find  out  how  much  tankage  it  takes  to  weigh  two  ounces.  Pour 
that  amount  into  the  tin  cup  you  use  for  dipping  out  the  tankage.  Watch 
very  carefully  whether  it  takes  a  half  cup  or  a  third  of  a  cup  to  make 
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the  two  ounces.  Use  that  measure  each  day.  Let's  suppose 
that  two  ounces  of  tankage  fills  your   tin  cup  half  full. 
Then  each  day  for  the  first  month  you  will  give  a  whole 
cup  to  the  shote  and  a  half  cup  to  the  pig.  You  see 
how  that  works. 


Taking  care  of  your  pigs  won't  be  easy.  It  will  take  the  help 
of  ereryone  in  your  school  to  do  it  right.  It  means  work  every  day.  You 
can't  decide  some  rainy  Thursday  that  you're  too  busy  or  too  bored  or  too 
tired  to  see  about  the  pigs,  and  that  you'll  just  take  care  of  them  to- 
morrow instead.  And  there  are  week-ends  and  holidays.  It's  fun  for 
you  to  take  a  holiday  from  your  lessons  and  your  school,  but  pigs 
aren't  in  the  least  interested  in  a  holiday  from  their  food  and 
water. 

How  about  committees?  There  might  be  a  committee 
for  collecting  the  scraps  and  green  stviff .  That  committee 
would  see  that  the  pigs  are  fed  at  noon.  There  might  be  a  com- 
mittee for  feeding  com  and  tankage.  That  committee  would  feed  the  pigs 
in  the  rooming  and  afternoon.  And  let's  hope  there  are  enough  people  who 
live  near  the  school  to  make  a  good  week-end  committee.  A  clean-up  com- 
mittee and  a  water  committee  would  have  an  important  job  too. 

You  may  want  to  change  your  committees 
GLTOund  so  that  everyone  can  get  a  chance  to  do 
all  of  the  different  kinds  of  jobs.  The  people 
irtio  come  on  the  late  busses  would  probably  do 
different  kinds  of  work  from  the  ones  who  come 
on  the  first  bus. 
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Whichever  way  70U  work  this  out,  you  will  almost  have  to  have  a 
Pig  Chairman.  He  would  be  the  one  to  see  that  all  of  the  jobs  got  done, 
that  all  of  the  committees  did  their  work.  There  usually  has  to  be  a  head 
man  when  a  big  job  has  to  be  done.  The  head  man  can't  do  a  good  job  with- 
out his  committees;  and  the  committees  can't  do  a  good  job  without  a  head 
man.  Ask  Mr.  Roosevelt.  He  can  tell  you  how  it  is. 


Job  List 


Pig  nhfllT-ntf^i-i 


Food  Committee 
Chaii*man 


Com  and  Tankage 


Scraps,  etc. 


Mineral  mixture 
Water 
Clean-up  Committee 
Chainnan 


Week-end  Committee 
Chairman 
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PIG  HEALTH 


^^1 


One  morning  Judy  comes  to  school  looking  very  worried.  The 
farmer  down  the  road  has  a  sick  pig.  Suppose  the  school  pigs  got  sick? 

All  of  you  crowd  around  the  pen  and  look  at  your  pigs.  They 
look  all  right.  They  have  been  getting  fatter  and  fatter  with  each  week 
that  passes.  You  have  been  careful  to  keep  their  food  and  pen  clean. 
You  have  given  them  the  right  things  to  eat.  You  don't  have  to  be  too 
worried. 

Of  course,  if  you  hear  that  the  farmer's  sick  pig  has  cholera 
or  swine  influenza,  you  will  want  to  get  to  work  right  away.  Unless  you 
bought  pigs  that  had  already  had  the  serum  for  cholera  or  swine  "flu," 
call  the  veterinarian,  or  animal  doctor,  and  ask  him  to  give  it  to  them. 
He  will  come  to  the  school  and  squirt  medicine  into  the  pig's  bodies. 

Cholera  and  swine  flu  spread  very  quickly.  Once  a  pig  gets 
these  diseases  there  is  no  medicine  to  make  him  well  again.  If  you  hear 
of  a  case  in  your  coamunity,  be  sure  to  call  the  doctor  right  away,  even 
though  your  pigs  look  healthy.  You  want  to  keep  them  that  way. 

There  are  other  diseases  that  pigs  won't  get 
as  long  as  you  take  good  care  of  them.  Many  pigs 
get  worms  from  rooting  around  in  the  ground.  ^ 
But  they  aren't  interested  in  rooting  for 
food  if  "Uiey  get  enough  scraps,  com  and 
tankage. 
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If  your  pigs  should  happen  to  get  worms ,  you'll  know  it  right 
away,  because  they'll  walk  all  humped  up  like  they  have  the  stomach-ache, 
which  is  what  they  do  havel  Their  hair  will  get  coarse  and  roughj  they 
won't  grow  and  fatten.  They  probably  need  worm  medicine,  which  you  can 
buy  and  which  a  farmer  will  help  you  give. 

These  worms  that  get  into  the  pigs'  stomachs  are  close  cousins 
of  the  hookworm.  The  hookworms  also  live  in  the  ground  and  bore  up  through 
the  bare  feet  of  boys  and  girls. 


Sometimes  germs  are  brought  into 
the  pigpen  on  people's  shoes,  especieilly  *■■ 
if  those  shoes  have  been  walking  in  a 
pigpen  that  has  germs  in  the  soil. 
You  were  careful  to  buy  your  pigs 
from  a  pen  that  had  no  genns. 
Be  just  as  careful  to  keep  your 
pen  that  way.  For  instance,  if 
Judy  walked  in  a  pen  of  the  sick 
pig  down  the  road,  she  must 
make  sure  that  she  doesn't 
walk  in  the  pen  of  the  well 
pigs  at  the  school. 


No  matter  how  clean  you  keep  your  pen,  pigs  sometimes  get  lice 
on  their  bodies.  To  keep  this  from  happening,  ask  a  filling  station  to 
give  you  some  old  crankcase  oil.  Tie  a  sack  on  the  end  of  a  stick  and 
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dip  it  in  the  oil.  Then  mb  it 
all  over  your  pigs.  Pretend  you 
are  painting  them  a  different 
color  with  the  oil,  and  that  you 
don't  want  to  miss  a  single  spot. 

Healthy  pigs  keep  on 
getting  fat.  You  will  want  to 
make  sure  that  your  pigs  are 
gaining  weight.  And  you  can't  tell  that  very  well  just  by  looking  at 
them.  How  about  weighing  them  every  week  or  so?  I  know  it  sounds  hard 
to  weigh  a  great  big  old  hog,  but  it  really  isn't. 

First,  you  will  waint  to  build  a  crate  big  enough  to  hold  your 
biggest  hog.  Then  borrow  some  cotton  scales.  That  should  be  easy,  be- 
cause diiring  the  months  that  you  will  be  weighing  your  pigs,  the  farmers 
won't  be  weighing  cotton.  Then  get  a  long, 
strong  pole.  Tie  ropes  around  your  crate, 
as  if  you  were  tying  up  a  Christmas  package, 
and  hook  it  on  to  one  end  of  the  scales.  Hook 
the  pole  to  the  other  end  of  the  scales.  7/ith 
Terry  and  Judy  at  one  end  of  the  pole,  and 
Abner  and  Johnny  at  the  other  end,  weigh  the 
crate.  You  can  stand  by  to  adjust  the  scales 
and  write  down  how  much  it  weighs. 

Now,  drive  your  pig  into  the  crate, 
and  weigh  the  crate  with  him  in  it.  If  the 
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crate  weighed  fifteen  pounds  and  the  pig  and  crate  together  weighed  198^ 
pounds,  how  much  does  your  pig  weigh?  That's  an  easy  one, 

Weighing  is  important.  Gaining  weight  is  your  pig's  business. 
And  remember  that  every  day  that  your  pig  doesn't  gain,  you  have  just 
wasted  that  day's  feed. 
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PIGS'  END 

It  is  cold.  The  winter  winds  howl  around  the  side  of  the  school 
building  as  you  dash  out  with  a  bucket  of  scraps  for  your  pigs.  The  last 
time  you  weighed  the  shote,  the  scales  said  a  little  over  200  pounds.  If 
you  took  a  picture  of  him  when  you  got  him  from  the  farmer,  get  it  out  now 
and  look  at  it.  Until  you  look  at  that  picture,  you  would  never  believe 
what  com  and  scraps  and  tankage  could  do  to  change  the  shape  of  a  pig. 

Your  shote  is  ready  to  butcher.  This  will  be  a  busy  time,  and 
you  will  need  your  community  to  help  you.  Since  you  have  been  working  in 
committees,  you  may  want  to  teach  your  community  to  work  that  way  too. 
You  will  need  people  to  help  you  butcher.  The  lard  must  be  made.  Perhaps 
you  will  want  to  can  some  of  the  meat  and  cure  some.  That's  a  job  for 
grownups  and  the  school. 

You  may  want  to  have  a  big  barbecue.  This  will  be  the  time  to 
tell  your  mothers  and  fathers,  your  friends  and  relations,  how  you  brought 
up  your  pigs.  They  can  visit  your  clean  pigpen.  They  can  see  that  black 
pig  and  lesim  how  he  has  grown  into  such  a  healthy  hog.  You  can  tell  them 
how  you  managed  to  get  the  money  for  the  pigs  and  how  much  money  you  ex- 
pect to  make  on  them. 

You  can  be  very  proud  and  even  brag  a  little,  just  this  once. 
For  you  have  been  good  farmers. 
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PIG  RECORD 


1.  How  we  built  the  house  and  pen 


2.     ??here  and  how  we  foxind  our  pigs 


3.  Pig  Money 


We  borrowed 


from 


The  shote  cost 
The  pig  cost  


The  pigpen  cost 


Medicine  cost 
Total  cost 


pounds  of  com  cost 


pounds  of  tankage  cost 


We  were  given; 
We  found: 

We  sold  the  shote  for 
We  sold  the  pig  for  _ 
We  got  


OR 

OR 


cans  of  meat  from  the  butchering. 


Total  money  made 


We  paid  our  debts. 

We  had 


left  over. 
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A«  Our  pigs  and  how  they  grew 


225  lbs. 
200  lbs. 
175  lbs. 
150  lbs. 
125  lbs. 
100  lbs. 

75  lbs. 

50  lbs. 

25  lbs. 


1st  mo. 


2nd  mo. 


3rd  mo. 


Ath  mo. 


5th  mo. 


Use  green  crayon  for  the  shote 
Use  red  crayon  for  the  pig 


5.  The  end  of  the  pigs 
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PIG  LATIN 


PIG     -  No  one  has  to  tell  you  that  a  pig  is  the  baby 
of  a  hog. 

SHOTE   -  A  young  hog.  A  shote  is  too  little  to  be  a 
hog  and  too  big  to  be  a  pig.  This  word  is 
sometimes  spelled 

SHOAT   -  It  doesn't  make  any  difference  -  it  still  means 
a  middle-sized  hog. 

GILT    -  A  young  female  pig 

BARROW  -  A  castrated  hog.  This  means  that  the  pig  has  been  operated 

on  so  that  it  is  neither  a  male  or  a  female.  A  barrow  usually 
grows  much  bigger  than  a  hog  that  has  not  been  operated  on. 

BOAR    -  A  male  hog 

SOW     -  A  female  hog 

FARROW  -  When  you  use  this  word  as  a  no\m,  it  means  a  litter  of  pigs; 
as:   "The  sow  had  a  farrow."  But  usually  it  is  a  verb,  and 
then  it  means  to  give  birth  to  a  litter  of  pigs;  as:  "The 
sow  farrowed." 

SWINE   -  A  general  word  meaning  all  types  and  sizes  of  pigs  and  hogs. 
When  in  doubt,  say  "swine." 

PORK    -  The  meat  of  the  hogs  and  pigs.  Pork  is  sausage  and  ham  and 
bacon  and  spare  ribs,  and  everything  else  you  eat  when  you 
butcher.  Doesn't  it  make  you  hungry? 
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PIG  BOOKS 


You  can  get  these  books  just  by  writing  a  letter  and  asking  for 
them.  lou  may  want  them  for  your  librEiry  table. 


1.  From  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Practical  Hog  Houses,  Farmer's  Bulletin,  No,  1487 
Hog  Cholera,  Farmer's  Bulletin,  No.  83^ 
Killing  Hogs  and  Curing  Pork,  No.  1186 

2.  From  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Hog  Shelters  and  Equipment,  Bulletin  220 

Pork:  Home  Killing,  Cutting  and  Curing,  Bulletin  187 

3.  From  the  Agricultural  and  Experiment  Station,  Tuskegee,  Alabama. 

The  Raising  of  Hogs,  Bulletin  No.  AO   (Costs  10^) 
4..  From  the  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia. 
Growing  Hogs  in  Georgia,  Bulletin  A58 

5.  From  Clemson  Agricultural  College,  Clemson,  South  Carolina, 

Hogs  for  South  Carolina, 
Bulletin  91 

6.  From  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, Aubuxn,  Alabama. 

Pork  Production  in  Alabama, 
Circxaar  153 

7.  From  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky, Lexington,  Kentucky 

Pig  Projects 

for  /^a 

Clubs, 
Circular  193 
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OTHER  BOOKS  BY  EVA  KNOX  EVANS 


Children  and  You G.  P.  Putnam' 

Aramlnta G.  P.  Putnam' 

Key  Comer G.  P.  Putnam' 

Jerome  Anthony G.  P.  Putnam' 

Aramlnta' s  Goat G.  P.  Putnam' 

Emma  Belle  and  Her  Kinfolks G.  P.  Putnam' 

The  Lost  Handkerchiefs G.  P.  Putnajn' 

Wc.   Jones  and  Mr.  Finnegan Oxford  Press, 

Surprise  for  Areuninta Grossett  and  Dunlap,  New  York 

Something  Different D.  C.  Heath,  Boston 


I's  Sons,  New  York 
I's  Sons,  New  York 
I's  Sons,  New  York 
i's  Sons,  New  York 
i's  Sons,  New  York 
i's  Sons,  New  York 
i's  Sons,  New  York 
>,  New  York 
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